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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to explore the motivation for 
(or against) employer participation in long-standing school-business 
partnership programs that offer substantive work experience and 
iearning at the worksite. Information was gathered through a 
literature search, in-person surveys of school personnel and selected 
employers (n == 21) , a phone survey of a larger sample of 224 employers, 
and employer focus groups in 7 sites throughout the United States. A 
total of 18 secondary schools were included in the survey, along with 
participating employers. Highlights of the findings are as follows: 
(1) schools tended to have both worksite-based programs and programs 
without such a component, with work areas usually determined by 
faculty skills and the few resources allocated to the partnership 
programs; (2) the extent to which students learn occupation-specific 
skills varies greatly among work sites, with such tie-ins most likely 
in comprehensive vocational-technical schools; (3) the schools are 
usually able to place all willing students in these programs despite 
their lack of organized and focused employer recruiting; (4) 
employers are generally pleased with the student workers and consider 
them productive employees; and (5) employers are motivated to 
participate in the programs as much by the desire to acquire 
entry-level workers as by the desire for community service. 
Recommendations were made to improve the knowledge component of the 
worksite programs and to increase employer recruitment. (The survey 
instruments are included in the report. Contains 30 references.) 
(KC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



T 

Alio nation is currently iodising on many of the same policy 
issues that were relevant at the turn of this century, when business 
and union leaders advocated that the federal government provide 
support for the technical preparation of young people. Today, 
however, the challenge is reversed. At that time, the issue was 
how to engage the educational community in the preparation of 
future workers; today, the task is to identify ways to engage the 
nation's employers. 

Federal, state, and local policy makers have increasingly di- 
rected attention and resources to developing strategies to prepare 
students for the workforce. The School -to-Work Opportunities Act. 
which commits the Departments of Labor and Education to col- 
laborate with the stales in constructing a national school-to-work 
system, was recently signed into law. The Administration's 
planned National Skills Standards Board is a companion initiative, 
created to develop and recognize skill standards based on the 
requirements of the workplace. However, while it seems that 
work-based learning schemes would be in employers' best 
interests, participation has not been universally embraced by the 
community. 

I nforlunately. little is known about employer motivation (or 
lack of motivation) to participate in existing work-based learning 
programs. The framework proposed in the national school-to-work 
transition systems all feature a work-based learning con oonent, 
which w ill vary in design from program to program but will re- 
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quire in all cases the active participation of employers. Although 
many prominent organizations have made efforts to draw conclu- 
sions about large-scale employer involvement, the endeavor may 
be premature — even the longest-running programs under inspec- 
tion have been in operation for only three years or less. 

Study Methodology 

For this reason, the Institute for Educational Leadership and the 
National Center on the Educational Quality of the Workforce 
proposed to contribute to the body of knowledge in this field. The 
study was designed to provide insight on employer participation 
in long-standing employer-school partnership programs that offer 
substantive work experience and learning at the worksite. An 
advisory panel provided counsel on the general direction of the 
project and reviewed the paper once it w r as completed. The basic 
questions explored were- 



• What kinds of institutional support, public policies, and prac- 
tices influence employer decisions about participation? 

• What are the most significant factors that impact an 
employer's decision to participate? 

• What are the benefits to the employer for participating? 

• What are the characteristics of participating employers? 

The study had several basic components: a literature search; 
in- person surveys of school personnel and selected employers; a 
phone survey of a larger sample of employers; and the conducting 
of employer focus groups. Five metropolitan areas were targeted 
for the school and employer in-person and telephone surveys: At- 
lanta, Georgia; Indianapolis, Indiana; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Phoenix, Arizona; and Portland, Oregon. Survey information from 
two additional sites — York, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — was 
also included in the analysis. 

The study focused on school programs that substantially incor- 
porated at least some of the following core components; 

• training plans established for each student identifying learn- 
ing objectives, general work readiness, and specific occupa- 
tional competencies 

• close supervision of the student at the worksite 

• close and frequent coordination between the school and 




worksite 
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• periodic evaluation of the student's progress in meeting 
learning objectives 

• paid work experience. 

A total of 18 secondary schools — including comprehensive high 
schools, full-time and part-time vocational/technical schools, and 
one alternative vocational school — were included in the survey. 
Most of the programs represented a form of cooperative 
education, since these types of programs most readily meet the 
criteria for employer participation. Each school site provided a list 
of participating employers, who represented all major industry 
groups and firms sizes, to he included in the survey sample. 

Findings 

The employer/school interviews revealed a great deal of 
information about how work-based learning programs were 
organized and administered by schools: how employers were 
recruited and students selected; how work-based learning was 
structured; what attitudes surrounded employer involvement; and 
why employers don't participate. The authors describe these 
finding/in detail and summarize them as follows. 
With respect to schools, the study found that: 

• in addition to programs including work -based learning, each 
school tended to have several occupation-focused programs 
without a work-based learning component, yet the programs 
are not inter-connected 

• the occupational clustering was more likely to be a function 
of teaching-staff availability rather than any deliberate analy- 
sis of the surrounding labor market 

• the programs are institutionalized within the school environ- 
ment but in most sites are not a significant priority, as evi- 
denced by the resources allocated for them. 

With respect to school-to-work relationships, the study found 



• the extent to which students learn occupation-specific skills 
varies greatly among work sites 

• despite the lack of organized and focused employer recruit- 
ment efforts, the schools are generally able to place all par- 
ticipating students in these small programs 



that: 
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• the importance of the student screening function performed 
by the schools should not be undervalued 

• there was greater assurance that the work-based learning is 
tied to i ho student's career path in the comprehensive voca- 
tional technical schools or in an occupation-focused program 

• as programs become well-established, employer recruitment 
is less of an issue. 

With respect to employers, the study found that: 

• contrary to popular belief, employers participating in these 
programs are pleased with the quality of students 

• employers believe that the students are productive workers 

• while community service i.s a .strong motivation for employers, 
recruitment of entry-lev el employees is at least as strong a 
motivation 

• many employers do not understand the elements ol 
work-based learning 

• very few employers cite child labor laws or worker compensa- 
tion as issues affecting their decisions about participation. 

Recommendations 

The challenge of making these programs available to at least hall 
of the nation s young students — not simply to one or two percent — 
is the focus of the authors' recommendations for designing national 
.school-to-work transition initiatives Their recommendations are 
geared toward assisting the following institutions: led era I. state, and 
local program implementors. since the question of "going to scale" 
is largely dependent on the development of a * mainstreamcd" 
education and training infrastructure: and employer-based 
organizations, since it will be necessary to create efficient and 
effective methods to support the expansion of work-based learning 
opportunities for students. The focus of this study — employers and 
the organizational relationships between them and key educational 
institutions — remains at the core of determining success lor taking 
any school-to-work program to scale. 

All implementation ultimately happens on a local level, but this 
does not mean that all strategies are best organized only a; the 
local level. The following recommendations are designed to recog- 
nize those functions that require external support as well as those 
that must occur within local schools and worksites. 
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Recommendations for Public Institutions 

To foster and support employer involvement in work-based 
learning, public institutions should: 

• Build a national support structure to develop materials for use 
in the classroom and on the worksite. 

Take a lesson from academics, particularly math and science, 
and develop national voluntary standards and suggested cur- 
riculum frameworks. National teacher and administrator pro- . 
fessional membership organizations should work with 
employer groups to identify content standards and "best 
practices," Frameworks can then be adapted for use by states 
and localities. 

• • 7 a ke t h e learn ii ig plan seri< > i is!) v J\ >cus on u 'o / kpl a ce 
requirements. 

The employer survey made clear that training plans were not 
considered to be a serious tool; the school survey demon- 
strated that plans were not used as an instructional tool. For 
workplace proficiency, each student needs to learn several 
categories of skills within a hierarchy — categories of require- 
ments which are components of high quality skill standards 
programs that reflect the range of skills needed in 
high-performance work systems. 

• tistablisb. through wide ousultatious. the purpose and uses of 
the learning plans. 

States are readily able to frame the critical components of 
learning plans, which could be built around a common core 
of knowledge of both academic and skills standards. The 
framework should include the skills required in all work set- 
tings and the articulation between and among different types 
of education and training institutions. 

• Recognize the legitimacy if gradations of learning 
opportunities in different types of sites. 

Large-scale employer participation is achievable, but not if 
the program is based on an inflexible design. There is a need 
to determine what should be learned, how the knowledge 
development should be sequenced, and how the schools can 
be organized to assure that this occurs. 
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• Support screening and oversight roles. 

One key reason that employers choose to participate in 
work-based learning programs is because they value the screen- 
ing and oversight roles that school staff performs. This role helps 
to engage the school's teachers in linking the events of the 
classroom with the learning process occurring in the worksite. 

• Recognize the valuable commodity of time. 

Time is limited by many constraints, such as state graduation 
requirements mandating a specific number of courses or class 
scheduling dictated by state or district regulations. Schools 
must be encouraged to create flexible scheduling opportuni- 
ties for students, and state and district officials need to take 
leadership roles to ensure this opportunity. 

• Local school boards in concert with community college boards 
should hold joint focus groups with employers and staff 
involved in work-based learning programs. 

Local policy-making bodies should listen to their staffs and 
employers who have previously participated in these pro- 
grams to determine what changes are needed and to promote 
increased penetration of this form of learning. 

• Clear out the "underbrush. " 

Many assume that employers are prevented from participation 
because of the legal impediments contained in child welfare 
and labor laws. There is value in states conducting a system- 
atic review of laws, regulations, and operating procedures that 
may hinder employer participation. 

• Support the development of the entire school staff. 

Integration of curriculum must occur at the school level and 
across all disciplines. Time must be allocated for staff to work 
towards total integration of curriculum and programs. 

Actions Aiding Recruitment 

The following actions would aid in recruiting business and 
structuring work-based learning. 

• Keep it simple. 

The transaction process between individual employers and the 
school-to-work "public agent" should not be cumbersome. To 
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make this possible, engagement of the employer community 
is required at several different levels. 

Seek support from national organizations to help explain 
career opportunities and the requirements of industries and 
their key occupations* 

For developing common occupations skill standards and un- 
derstanding all aspects of an industry', national organizations 
offer a good starting point to help create the strong 
employer-based network needed to help promote a national 
school-to-work initiative. 

Use employer-based organizations; create them if necessary. 

National organizations can only provide information and sup- 
port, but state and local employer-based organizations can 
help recruit employers, coordinate curriculum, establish in- 
ternships for school staff, and establish articulation standards 
for tech -prep programs between schools and post-secondary 
institutions and work-site training programs. 

Be del the ra te, co i v r all i n d i (stria I sec to rs . 

Several industry sectors were substantially under- re presented 
in the communities surveyed for the study. The low involve- 
ment of these sectors suggests that communication with these 
employers is limited. At minimum, communities need a data- 
base to organize employer contacts; the data should cross in- 
dividual school and. at times, district boundaries. 

lie informative: develop information materials in concert with 
local business organizations. 

A specialized "yellow pages" could be used by all school dis- 
tricts and other training providers in a labor market area to 
reduce the contact cost. Listings that include types of jobs, 
sizes of firm, addresses, and telephone numbers of employ- 
ers in the labor market area would help staff responsible for 
developing work sites for students. 

Be i f i ch is ii v of a II s izes of e mploy vrs . 

A remarkable number of small businesses participated in the 
study; however, there are costs in soliciting and providing 
support to this very large group of employers. Centralized 
staff could be organized to work with local industry groups 
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and to communicate with individual businesses to describe the 
school-to-work initiative and determine employer interest, 

• Be deliberate in assigning the task of recruiting employers; 
organize recruitment through a community-wide network of 
specialized staff. 

Teachers with classroom responsibilities do not have the time 
to recruit employers on the scale that is required. Instead, 
brokers who, if necessary, can cross school-district bound- 
aries are needed. 

• Remember: success breeds success. 

There are a number of satisfied customers of work-based 
learning programs in the employer community; they need to 
be used as ambassadors to their fellow employers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A 

JL JLs the nation prepares to enter the twenty-! irst century, it will 
do so essentially addressing many of the same issues that faced 
our predecessors one hundred years ago. Both periods in our 
history share common features: they represent times of substantial 
change in the demands of the workplace, a large growth in the 
numbers of immigrants arriving in the country, and a substantial 
focus by both industrial leaders and public officials on how to 
improve the education system — particularly the technical 
preparation of students. 

At the turn of the century it was generally agreed that the ap- 
proaches to the training of workers had grown beyond the capac- 
ity of individual firms. During the early phase of the Industrial 
Revolution, individual firms or trade groups prov ided for the edu- 
cation — and often the living quarters — of their own workforce. 
Slowly, in the later half of the 19th century, manual labor schools 
emerged that combined occupational preparation with "mental" 
training. By 1910, most of the states had provided some form of 
industrial education. 

Federal support for meeting the needs of the workplace 
through education began in The purpose was to promote 

vocational preparation in industrial arts and agricultural and do- 
mestic sciences (home economics for females). Vet. even with this 
early recognition of the need to help prepare students for a voca- 
tion, the organization of the schooling experience has increasingly 
been focused on the teacher-centered, academic model — an ap- 
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preach that has driven the organization of American schools. Accord- 
ingly, the reward structure for students and school employees alike 
has c-nphasized increasing the number of years of formal schooling. 

Clearly, this emphasis has yielded some positive results. Tn terms 
of the number of years of free public education, America ranks 
near the top of industrialized countries. More students gain access 
to post-secondary education opportunities in the U.S. than in any 
other nation, and we have one of the highest rates in the world of 
formal education for native-born individuals. For those who finish 
high school, an impressive number enter some form of 
postsecondary education institution: in some states, 50 to 70 per- 
cent of high-school graduates pursue postsecondary education. Yet, 
estimates reveal that 80 percent do not complete their course of 
study. Some wander in and out of postsecondary institutions for 
ten years or more, in much the same fashion as they wander in 
and out of youth-focused labor market jobs. 

Since the turn of the century, we have witnessed an increased 
cry from employers regarding the quality of new workforce en- 
trants whenever labor markets have become tight. Once again 
policy makers are confronting the reality that strategics that only 
promote more time spent in the classroom have serious drawbacks. 
This time, a pattern of new initiatives by the education system has 
emerged in response to these concerns. 

Revisiting the Need to Connect Work and School 

Over the last decade, there has been a steady drumbeat of distress 
signals coming from the employer community as well as from the 
student population that what students learn is inadequate for the 
"new workplace." Far too many students are bored with school by 
the time they arc fourteen or fifteen and are not provided 
instruction consistent with their learning styles. They often lack 
focus and direction, indeed they lack any real understanding of 
what they will do to earn a living, or what types of knowledge and 
skills they need to be successful in the labor market. They adopt a 
"waiting it out" attitude. 

Since the William T. Grant Foundation Commission's reports on 
the students who comprise the "forgotten half" — those who do not 
continue their educations past secondary school — interest in creat- 
ing an effective school-to-work transition system has greatly magni- 
fied. One of the key messages contained in The Forgotten Half was 
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the need for any school-to-work system to be of sufficient scale to 
serve a majority of students, not just a very few. While this issue is 
not new, external factors have provided a new impetus. No longer 
can the high school drop-out and graduate — both with poor aca- 
demic competencies and no specific occupational skills — expect to 
eventually find a job that pays well. Previously, the concern fo- 
cused on youth wasting years in secondary labor markets before 
moving into a career path. Now there is a more fundamental ques- 
tion that asks whether these young people will ever advance from 
secondary* labor-market jobs or from low-paying service-sector jobs. 
This question has profound implications on our ability, as a nation, to 
maintain an acceptable standard of living for all Americans. 

We are again focusing on many of the same policy issues 
which, at the turn of the century, caused business and union lead- 
ers alike to advocate that the feder.il government provide support 
for technical preparation of young people. Today, however, there 
is an important reversal of the challenge. A century ago. the core 
issue was how to engage the educational community in the prepa- 
ration of future workers; now, the challenge is to identify ways to 
engage the employers. 

Throughout this century the central focus of improving educa- 
tion has essentially been driven by the design and organization of 
the schools. Few programs, with some notable exceptions, have 
been organized to substantially include the workplace — in direct 
contrast to programs in almost all other industrialized countries. 
While the German apprenticeship model is perhaps the most fa- 
miliar, it is clearly not the only approach used to involve the stu- 
dent in some form of structured learning, driven in large part by 
the needs of the workplace. 

In most other countries there is an elaborate and influential net- 
work of employer-based associations that have as their primary 
task the responsibility to continuously articulate workplace re- 
quirements. These requirements are used for a variety of purposes 
by the education and training institutions which meet the specific 
cultural and economic patterns of each country. Such employer 
networks are viewed as essential partners in the organization and 
delivery of education in general and the occupational preparation 
of individuals in particular. Common features of organized em- 
ployer networks in other countries include: (1) influencing cur- 
riculum. (2) articulating standards for use in assessment of 
students, (3) providing in-service training opportunities for instruc- 
tors, and (■») providing structured work-based learning. 
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Those networks, while national in scope, have sub-national 
networks designated to function at the regional and local level. 
They operate on a large scale and in many countries influence the 
educational preparation of at least half of a nation's student 
population at any point in time (Wills, Rice, and Sheets 1993). 
One of the key and valued roles of the education professional in 
many countries is that of a counselor and broker between the 
employer and student. 

In direct contrast to our industrial competitors, in the United 
States the involvement of employers is essentially treated as a lo- 
ca | — anc i not very important — component of school programs. The 
scale is small and the contribution modes*. Also, the role of the 
education professional as a broker between the student and em- 
ployers lacks a distinct "presence" in the U.S. 

It is not as though our nation has no base upon which to build 
employer-based networks willing to work with the schools. There 
are a few national networks of employers which have been active 
in vocational preparation programs in this country, such as the Vo- 
cational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA), which is the sponsor 
of the Skills Olympics. Another employer-based network directly 
involved with a specific occupational area is the National Institute 
for Automotive Service Excellence (ASH), Conversations with em- 
plovers who are actively involved in networks such as these reveal 
a high level of frustration with the seeming lack of abUity on the 
part of many educational institutions to offer high quality and rel- 
evant education for their future workforce. These organizations 
(and others) are major advocates of expanding work-based learn- 
ing programs and using industry-driven skill standards to drive a 
portion of the curriculum and assess students' knowledge. 



Taking Heed 

Federal, state, and local policy makers: leading educators: 
researchers; and various public interest groups have increasingly 
directed attention and resources to developing strategies that 
better prepare students academically and occupationally to enter 
chosen career paths. At the federal level there are two companion 
efforts currently being promoted by the Clinton Administration, 
The resources and energies of the Departments of Labor and 
Education have been committed to work with the states in a 
school-to-work system-building effort. Federal legislation, signed 
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in May of 1994. provides the framework and funding mechanism 
(through seed capital) to jump start this national school-to-work 
system. The companion effort is embedded in the Administration's 
recently enacted Educate America Act. Title V of that Act will 
establish a National Skill Standards Board to promote the 
development and recognition of skill standards based on the 
requirements of the workplace. The standards, once recognized by 
the National Board, will be made available for use in the 
school-to-work programs throughout the country. While the 
standards are to be 'voluntarily used" by industry and education 
and training providers alike, they are to be based on input from 
business and industry networks of employers. 

This approach is, in many ways, modeled on the lessons 
learned from other countries regarding the most effective and effi- 
cient ways to involve employers with the schools. These proposed 
national employer-driven networks are expected to help develop 
the knowledge and skill requirements of key occupations and to 
assist in the articulation of these requirements with attendant cur- 
riculum and instructional approaches for use in both formal class- 
rooms and work-based learning systems. 

For the school-to- work proposal, the federal response is based 
largely on approaches currently under development — approaches 
which, in turn, are modeled loosely after apprenticeship programs 
and similar models such as cooperative education. These ap- 
proaches have in common the use of the work site as an integral 
part of a student's education. Available evidence (from adult ap- 
prenticeship programs, cooperative education programs, and the 
European experience) suggests very strongly that the work site 
can be a powerful and positive influence on educational attain- 
ment and on the acquisition of job-related skills. Empirical data 
also suggests that work, at least for high school students between 
the junior and senior year and during the senior year, has a posi- 
tive impact on future employment and earnings 'Bishop 19HS). 

The use of the work site, commonly called work-based learn- 
ing, presents both opportunities and challenges. For students, 
carefully structured work experiences provide an opportunity to 
apply what they learn in the classroom, see the relevance of 
school to the workplace, and acquire essential work readiness and 
broad occupational skills. 

In survey after survey, employers continually express their dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of entry-level workers. They voice 
concerns not only about a lack of specific job skills but also about 
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employee altitudes towards work, communication skills, the ability 
to work with others, as well as work attitudes and habits (Barton 
1990). Thus, for employers, work-based learning offers opportuni- 
ties to translate these general concerns about work readiness into 
specific action. As one employer we interviewed said, "How* else 
are they going to develop any work habits unless they get out in 
the workforce?" 

While participation in work-based learning schemes is seem- 
ingly in the best interests of employers, it has not been universally 
embraced by the business community. In fad, successfully trans- 
forming fledgling experiments into a "school-to-work transition 
system" will require a considerable cultural change on the part of 
American business. 



BUILDING ON WHAT'S KNOWN 




JL JL It hough the term "work -based learning" is new. the eoneepl 
is not. There is a long history of partnerships between employers 
and secondary schools to provide students with structured work 
experience and work-based learning opportunities. Cooperative 
education (co-op) — the oldest and most commonly available 
work -based learning program — has been formally recognized in 
federal law since the 19 H Smith-Hughes Act. which mandated that 
eo-op be made available for vocational agriculture students 
(Seott 1993>. While there is no single model of cooperative educa- 
tion, it is generally a planned program that combines classroom 
instruction with paid work experience relating to a career program 
of instruction or a student's career interests. Students receive 
Credit for their work experience; there is a formal relationship be- 
tween the school and the- employer that defines expectations for 
the student, the school, and the employer; and there is a provision 
for evaluating the student's performance on a regular basis. 

During the 1989-1990 school year about *30.()()0 students were 
enrolled in secondary-level eo-op programs, or about S to 9 per- 
cent of the junior and senior level high school student population 
(l .S, General Accounting Office 1991), Because there is no formal 
reporting system for cooperative education enrollment, it is diffi- 
cult to place this level of enrollment in a historical context. How- 
ever, considering the lack of direct federal support for cooperative 
education, this is probably not an all-time high le\el of enrollment 
for cooperative education. 
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A 1990-1991 school year .survey by the National Assessment of 
Vocational Hducalion examined the involvement of schools in 
these programs. They found that 49 percent of secondary schools 
offered co-op programs. Other types of sehool-lo-work transition 
programs offered (all with some level of employer involvement) 
by secondary schools included work experience percent): 
school-based enterprise programs (19 percent): school-to- 
apprenticeship (6 percent): and youth apprenticeship (2 percent) 
(Stern et al. 1994). 

The current level of employer involvement in secondary-level 
co-op and similar work experience programs could be consid- 
ered to be quite remarkable, given the lack of federal support 
and the lack of direct incentives to employers. This has not al- 
ways been the case. In the 1960s through the early 1980s, federal 
statutes did provide specific funding support for cooperative 
education. Categorical support was provided under the Voca- 
tional Amendments of 1968. The Carl Perkins Act of 198 » pro- 
vided no designated amount of money for co-op, but stipulated 
that under the basic grant vocational services would include 
work-site programs such as cooperative education and others. 
The 1990 Act makes only passing reference to cooperative edu- 
cation. In addition, between 19^8 and 1981 targeted job tax cred- 
its were widely available to employers who participated in both 
secondary and postsecondary cooperative education programs. 
Now, such tax credits are available for economically disadvan- 
taged populations. In 198"", only 1.600 employers nationwide 
claimed a targeted job tax credit U'.S. General Accounting Office 
1991 >. 

between 19 and 1981 the Department of Labor funded a se- 
ries of eight pilot projects to test the feasibility of in-sehool ap- 
prenticeship. These eight projects mostly worked with small 
employers in manufacturing and service: four continued alter the 
federal government funds were withdrawn. Employers who par- 
ticipated were surveyed: S"* percent were very satisfied and $ \ 
percent were somewhat satisfied with the students. Employer 
subsidies were a part of the pilot projects for training expenses 
up to one-half of the wage, not to exceed $2,100 per student per 
year. However, evalualors concluded that these subsidies did not 
generate positive outcomes commensurate w ith their cost. On 
the whole, employers were more attracted by the programs* em- 
phasis on screening and training of entry-level workers than they 
were on the subsidies offered. Those employers who were most 
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attracted by the economic incentive of the subsidies also tended to 
provide the poorest training outcomes (Glover 19HD. 

I'nderstanding the dynamics of long-standing school-employer 
partnerships would, undoubtedly, help inform the development of 
the new school-to- work transition system envisioned by federal 
policy makers. Yet, a rev iew of past research and literature failed 
to uncover any recent studies (within the last 15 years) that fo- 
cused on issues surrounding employer participation in co-op and 
other established work -based learning programs — with the excep- 
tion of evaluation of pilot in-school apprenticeship projects. 

The most relevant study, a 19 assessment of cooperative edu- 
cation, looked exclusively at postsecondary cooperative education 
programs. This study surveyed both participating and nonpartici- 
pating employers. Interestingly, a large percentage of employers 
not participating < - i 1 percent), indicated that they would, if asked, 
participate. Of those employers unwilling to participate, most cited 
the lack of suitable job openings as the reason. A smaller percent- 
age believed that the costs would not make participation worth- 
while. 

Hy and huge those employers who did participate in coopera- 
tive education programs were highly satisfied with the program, 
and about t(> percent indicated a willingness to expand their level 
of participation. For-program directors, employer recruitment was 
cited as a frequent barrier to successfully implementing the pro- 
gram. However, once programs were successfully implemented, 
the recruitment of employers presented either "some" or "little" 
dilT iculty (1'iankel et al. 19 ). Whether these bindings might be 
applicable to employers and programs at the secondary level has 
not been prev iously explored. 
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WHY THIS STUDY* 



U 

^Unfortunately, we know much less than we should about 
employer motivation (or lack of motivation) to participate in 
work-based learning programs. A host of employer-focused issues 
remain largely undocumented: Why do they choose to participate? 
What are the business incentives that make sense for them? How 
satisfied are they with the quality of students and their 
relationship with the school? How much turnover is there among 
participating employers? 

The national framework proposed for the school-to-work sys- 
tem features a work-based learning component as part of all local 
school-to-work programs. While the design of this work -based 
learning component will vary from slate to slate and community to 
community, it will include in all cases the active participation of 
employers. Employers will be called upon to help design and ad- 
minister programs, develop job training plans, shape school cur- 
ricula, and provide work experience and work-based learning, 
Tnderstanding how to recruit and keep large numbers of employ- 
ers involved is critical to: 

• informing federal policy makers w ho will be providing guid- 
ance and leadership to the stales 

• developing state and local policies thai provide institutional 
support for employer participation 

• devising appropriate and necessary incentives 

• developing strategies for outreach and marketing to the em- 
ployer community. 
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A number of prominent organizations such us Jobs for the Fu- 
ture, the Manpower Development Research Corporation, the Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learning of the Academy for 
Kducational Development, and individual experts are engaged in 
various developmental and research activities relating to youth ap- 
prenticeship and similar student work-based learning programs. 
These efforts will undoubtedly yield a wealth of information on is- 
sues relating to employer participation. For example. Stephen and 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, reporting on their first year of experience 
in establishing a youth apprenticeship program, maintain that 
gaining employer participation was a significantly bigger challenge 
than enlisting school support (Hamilton and Hamilton l l )93>- 

However, most of these efforts are new. and even the longest 
running of these new work-based learning programs have been in 
operation for only three years or less. Thus, it may be premature 
to draw conclusions about large-scale employer involvement in 
work-based learning programs based on relatively short experi- 
ences of demonstration programs. 

For these reasons, we proposed to contribute to the expanding 
body of knowledge in the field by providing insight on employer 
participation from the perspective of long-standing 
employer-school partnership programs that provide students with 
substantive work experience and learning at the work site. The 
basic questions we believed required exploration were: 

• What kinds of institutional support, public policies, and prac- 
tices influence employer decisions about participation? 

• What are the most significant factors that impact an 
employer's decision to participate? 

• What are the benefits to the employer for participating? 

• What are the characteristics of employers who participate? 



What We Did: Study Methodology 

The study had several basic components: a literature search: 
in -person surveys of school personnel and selected employers: a 
phone survey of a larger sample of employers; and participation in 
the design of a companion employer focus group project. An 
advisory group of experts in the field provided oversight and 
guidance to this study. (See Appendix 1 for a list of members.) 
This group helped frame the research design, reviewed the survey 
instruments, and provided input to this final report 
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Additionally, the study is a pari of the research program funded 
by the l .S. Ocpnrimcnt of Pducation's Office of Kducational 
Research and lmpro\ cmcnt — the National Center on Educational 
Quality of the Workforce (HQW) at the I'niversiiy of 
Pennsylvania — and has been informed by the work of related 
studies fundi d by PQW . The employer foc us groups w ere 
conducted ! .i the same cities in which this study conducted 
interviews and surveyed employers. 

The follow ing five metropolitan areas were targeted for partici- 
pation in the school and the employer sur\ eys (both in-person 
and by phone): 

• Atlanta. Georgia 

• Indianapolis. Indiana 

• Pittsburgh. Pcnns\ 1\ ania 

• Phoenix. Arizona 

• Portland. Oregon. 

These communities are ones in which IX V )W is focusing a range 
ol research activities. The mix of industries within these metropoli- 
tan areas provides a fairly representative sample of the size and 
types of firms w ithin the American economy. 

Survey information from two additional sites — York, and llarris- 
burg. Pennsylvania — was also included in the analysis. These two 
sites were first used as test sites for the school and the employer 
survey collection instruments. However, w hen it became clear that 
these sites could add value to the quality and depth of information 
gathered, they were added to the survey sample. 

We relied upon state and local contacts lo identify specific 
school sites to include in the study. As a guide, we asked that our 
contacts attempt to identify schools with programs that substan- 
tially incorporate at least some of these core components: 

• the establishment for each student of a training plan that 
identifies learning objectives and both general 
work-readiness and specific occupational competencies that 
the student will acquire 

• the pro\ision of c lose supenision of the student at the 
w ork site 

• close and frequent coordination between the sc hool and the 
w ork-site 

• periodic e\aluaiion ol the student's progress in meeting 
learning objectives 

• paid w ork experience. 
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It was the last factor — paid work experience — that we consid- 
ered to he the key trigger, since a central focus of the study is to 
understand what benefits employers perceived were accrued 
through participation in a program requiring the payment of a wage. 
Accordingly, most hut not all of the programs studied included the 
paid work component. It was also determined that the focus 
should he on work-based programs for students still in high 
school, since this level of education is the current focus of 
school-to-work initiatives. 



The Schools We Interviewed 

A total of 18 secondary schools were included in the survey (see 
Tabk 1). The interviews were conducted in-person during the 
period of February through May 1993. with one exception. Each 
school site received the school survey instrument in advance (see 
Appendix 2) and determined the staff who would participate in the 
interviews. The position of staff who were interviewed varied from 
site to site, hut always included the program coordinator and often 
included one or more school staff members. Circumstances dictated 
that one school interview he conducted by phone, supplemented 
by a school-completed survey instrument and printed material. 

The schools represented a mix of both urban and suburban 
sites. One school located 30 miles outside of Pittsburgh was in an 
essentially rural area. Comprehensive high schools, full-time voca- 
tional technical schools, part-time vocational technical schools and 
one alternative vocational school were all included in the sample. 
Student enrollment ranged from a low of 2 f() to a high of 3.400. 
The mix of grade levels ranged from 9 through 12 to 11th and 12th 
grades only. The alternative school was ungraded but accepted stu- 
dents between the ages of 10 and 21 who were previously unsuc- 
cessful in a more traditional high school. 

Most of the programs that were included in the study were a 
form of cooperative education, since these are the type of pro- 
grams most likely to meet the c riteria for employer participation. 
Several other program models that involved substantial employer 
participation were also included: one financial services academy, 
one vocational mentoring program, one site which used unpaid in- 
ternships in connection with 0 of 13 career clusters taught at the 
school, and one "Partnership Project" designed to address the 
needs of an at-risk student population. 
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Table 1. Characteristics of Schools and Programs Studied* 

Metro School/School Type Enrollment % in Paid Program Grade Level 

Area Work-Based Type for Most 

Program Work-Based 
Program 
Participation 



Atlanta 


North Spring H.S /Comp. H S. 1 


1.000 


30 


Co-op 


12 




Therrell H.S./Comp. H S. 


1.150 


3.9 


Co op, App. 


12 




Milton H S/Comp H.S 


1.450 


4.0 


Co-op 


12 


Indianapolis 


Arsenal H.S /Comp H.S. 


2.200 




Co-op. Internship 


11 




Arlington H S./Comp H S 


1.600 


35 


Co-op 


11. 12 




Warren Central H.S./Comp. H.S. 
(Walker C^ieer Center) 


1.900 


1.3 


Co-op 


11. 12 


Harrisburg/ 
York 


Dauphin County Vocational 
Technical School/ 
Comp Vo-Tech ? 


780 


179 


Co-op 


12 




York County Vocational 
Technical School/ 
Comp Vo-Tech 


1.050 


11.4 


Co-op 


12 


n hoemx 


Maryvale H S /Comp H S. 


2.000 


50 


Co-op 


12 




Deer Valfey Vocational 
Technical Center/ 
Comp. Vo-Tech 


600 


98 


Co-op 


12 




Gilbert H S/Comp H S 


3.400 


1 2 


Co-op 


12 


Pittsburgh 


Parkway West School/ 
Part-time Vo-Tech 


520 


6 7 


Co-op 


12 




Butler County Area 
Vocational Technical School/ 
Vo-Tech 


759 


1 0 


Co-op 


12 




Beaver County Area 
Vocational Technical School/ 
Vo-Tech 


630 


1 9 


Co-op 


12 


Portland 


Vocational Village H S / 
Alternative H S. 


240 


6.3 


Co-op 


12 




Grant H.S./Comp H S 


1.500 


47 


Co-op 


11. 12 




Jefferson H S /Comp H S 


1.100 


4 5" 


Co op and 
Fin Services Acad 


12 




Owen Sabin Occupational 
Skills Center/ 
Part-time Vo-Tech 


1.000 




Work Experience/ 
Internships 


11. 12 



' Only programs with paid work-based learning 1 Comprehensive High School 
■* Co-op only 2 Comprehensive Vocational Technical School 
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The Employers We Surveyed 
How We Identified Employers 

Kach school site was asked to provide a listing of participating 
employers w ho could be included in the survey sample. In most 
cases, the individual schools were able to accommodate our 
request. However, in Portland and Phoenix the employers' listings 
were organized on a district-wide basis. In Indianapolis the district 
maintains an inventory, but the school staff is responsible for 
developing the list. For these cities the employer listing 
represented schools throughout the district. Procedures for 
program operation in these cities were also fairly 
well-standardized throughout the school district. 

How the Interviews Were Done 

The vast majority of the employer interviews were conducted 
through a phone survey. However, in each site, at least two 
employer interviews were conducted in-person. In sum, 21 
employers were interviewed in-person across the five metropolitan 
areas, including York, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The purposes 
for these in-person interviews were to enable project staff to: 

• Better understand the employers' relationship to school 
personnel 

• Provide a concrete framework for both designing the tele- 
phone survey and analyzing the results. 

The phone interviews were conducted by the University of 
Indiana's Center for Survey Research. (See Appendix 3 for the em- 
ployer telephone survey guide and Appendix t for the in-person 
interview questions.) A listing of i26 employers was provided to 
the Center for Survey Research. An introductory letter, explaining 
the purpose of the interview and soliciting firm participation, was 
mailed to each employer on the list. Pretest interviews were con- 
ducted first, and then necessary modifications were made to the 
survey instrument. The surveys were conducted during the sum- 
mer of 1993 tsee Table 2 for disposition). The average interview 
length was 3i minutes. 

Of the 2^0 employer interviews, we were able to gather com- 
plete survey information from ll \ of those sampled. KQW staff 
analyzed the data using SAS software. 
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Table 2. Disposition of Employer Interviews 



270 Completed interviews 

43 Refused to be interviewed {after 2 attempts to convert) 

62 Presistently unavailable for interviewing (at least 6 call-back attempts made) 

18 Away during the survey period, iilness, disability 

1 Inappropriate listing 

11 Organizations not found or not in business 

14 Cases not interviewed at program's request 

1 Non-working number 

3 Organization listed twice 

1 Incomplete interview 



What Kind of Employers Did We Interview? 

As illustrated, the employers who were interviewed represent all 
major industry groups-. Because the sample size was small, we 
cannot assert that our sample is representative of the actual 
composition of firms in each industry in each area. A comparison 
of the employers we surveyed with national Census Bureau 
business establishment data suggests that employers in the services 
and manufacturing industries are over- represented in our sample. 
However, the rank order of the industries are essentially the same 
(see Table 3 for that order); of the top five, the only difference is 
that manufacturing and construction switch places. As might be 
expected, the largest percentage of employers interviewed was in 
the service sector. This is consistent with general labor market 
trends, the kinds of jobs traditionally available for youth, and the 
organization of the work -based learning programs. 
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Table 3. Distribution of Employers by Industry 



Industry 



Surveyed Employers 



Percent of Total Sites 



Services 
Retail 

Finance/lnsurance/Reai Estate 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Wholesale 

Public Administration 

Transport/Communication 

Utilities 

Agriculture 



94 
48 
25 
19 
12 
10 
4 
4 
3 
7 



42 5 
21 7 
113 
86 
54 
4 5 
1 8 
1 8 
1 4 
09 
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Employers of all sizes participated in this study. As illustrated in 
Figure 1, there was some variation across sites in the percentage 
of large employers included in the study. In Oregon, 45 percent of 
those included were establishments of 100 or more employees. We 
do not believe that this percentage is representative of the em- 
ployer universe that participates in work-based learning programs 
in Oregon but rather is a function of the sampling. In other sites, 
large employers represented 20 percent or less of the sample. 

At other end of spectrum, very small establishments (i.e., those 
employing 9 individuals or less) represented about the same per- 
centages as large firms, ranging from about one-fifth to about 
one-third of the employers sampled. 

As part of the interviews, employers were asked about changes 
in employment levels over the last three years. While it is not sur- 
prising that few employers with declining employment levels were 
among these interviews, it is more surprising that few employers 
with expanding employment levels were included. Each group 
was comprised of approximately the same percentage of the 
sample. The vast majority of employers interviewed reported 
stable employment levels over the last several years. 



Figure 1. Distribution of Work-Site Learning by Level of Employment 
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JL JLow the Work-Based Learning Programs Were 
Organized by the Schools 

At the sites visited, the programs were most typically organized 
around broad occupational or industry themes. This approacli was 
particularly evident in comprehensive high schools. Although 
labeled differently, clusters tended to he similar and focused on 
occupations which ha\e traditionally not required substantial 
amounts of post-high school formal education. For instance, the 
most common clusters were around office occupations, health 
care, retail marketing, and industrial occupations (which included 
manufacturing and skilled trades). However, the extent to which 
clusters were offered varied among sites visited. 

At Thcrrel High School in Atlanta, a comprehensive high 
school, cooperative education was offered for students interested 
in marketing and business occupations, while at Deer Valley High 
School in Phoenix, a part-time vocational technical school, coop- 
erative education was offered in health care and "diversified" oc- 
cupations. 'Diversified" is a term used to signify that there is no 
specific occupational organization; rather, students had the oppor- 
tunity to receive credit for their work experience in any approved 
occupation. 

Clustering in comprehensive high schools usually meant that 
students who participated in a co-op cluster also took vocational 
courses related to that cluster. In some cases, students were re- 
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quired to haw completed at least one elective course in the re- 
lated field prior to receiving a referral for a related work experi- 
ence. In theory, this approach fosters matching students with 
career interests. However, since these courses were lied to "elec- 
tive" subjects, there was no assurance that a student had given ■ 
thought to career preferences prior to choosing the elective 
course or thai the choice was made after the student received ca- 
reer guidance. 

It is important to note that, in the comprehensive high schools 
we visited, curriculum is not organized around any focused pro- 
gram of study. Thus, students tend not to he confronted with the 
need lo focus on "what will happen next" in their lives. Because 
we did not include student interviews as part of this study there 
was no way to ascertain whether, in fact, student* were pursuing 
career interests or merely completing requirements for gradua- 
tion. 

Nonetheless, schools did attempt to provide a connection be- 
tween the workplace* and the classroom through related voca- 
tional classes. In Phoenix, in addition to any related vocational 
course, students took a related thcorv class. This course stressed 
joh-readiness and other generic job skills to assist the student in 
successfully completing their work experience. 

Because vocational technical schools are organized around oc- 
cupational themes, there was a greater likelihood that students* 
work experiences were elirectlv related to their career interests or 
majors, l or instance, classes at the Sabin Skills Center in Portland 
were organized around IS occupational clusters. Six of these 
clusters included unpaid, short-term internships as an integral 
part of the program of study. Students completed several 
nine-week rotations with employers in occupations that related 
directly to their field of study. Similarly, students in the York 
County and Dauphin Count v comprehensive vocational technical 
schools were referred only to cooperative education work place- 
ments that related to their cluster of study. In the Atlanta sites 
each ol the schools were participating in a state-defined program 
that includes government-supported, paid work-experience for 
indiv iduals who are two years behind in grade level. There is a 
clear distinction between job placement services for students be- 
ing paid by the employer and those being paid by the govern- 
ment: prior course work was required for those participating in 
most of the co-op placements and there was no such criteria for 
those in the ' remedial" program. 
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How Were the Work-Based Learning Programs 
Administered? 

At each school site, school staff were assigned responsibility for 
administering the work-based learning programs, no that 
individuals within the school district were responsible for all 
aspects of the employer partnership, including work-based 
learning. I'nlike some of the newer youth apprenticeship models, 
in w hich a third party handles much of the employer-school 
linkage activity, related activities such as employer recruitment, 
student referral, and monitoring of the work experience w ere all 
performed by school personnel. 

For many of the school staff assigned to the task, administering 
these programs w as only a part of their fobs. In a number of 
sites — typically the comprehensive high schools — the staff were 
teachers who also shoulder responsibility for teaching the voca- 
tional classes. In Atlanta, some accommodations were made by ex- 
tending the teacher's paid contract time by one month and by 
longer paid hours each school day. 

In some sites, the staff also had responsibility for administering 
other special, school-based programs, typically ones targeted to 
disad\antaged students. For example, the position title of the co- 
operative education coordinator at one of the part-time voca- 
tional technical schools is -Special Population Coordinator." 

In Phoenix, the cooperativ e education position for school 
teachers comprise only half of their time. In addition, these teach- 
ers conduct the related theory and vocational classes in their area 
of expertise. However, within the district there are full-time coop- 
erative education positions dedicated to working with the larger 
employers who recruit students from throughout the school dis- 
trict. These positions coordinate recruitment and referrals from 
high schools throughout the District. Once students are placed, 
the home-school teacher is expected to monitor the students' work 
performance. 

hi Portland, two of the comprehensive high schools visited 
shared one teacher coordinator. 'Phis teacher had access to a cen- 
tralized listing of employers to help make referrals and entered all 
job placements in the centralized data base. The number of stu- 
dents involved in cooperative education fluctuates over the course 
of the school year. but. on av erage, this one indiv idual manages a 
case load of about 1 |0 students, divided between the two schools. 
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In contrast, al the comprehensive vocational technical schools 
in York and I larrisburg, each school has two full-time cooperative 
education coordinators whose sole responsibility is administering 
all aspects of the program. Fach of these individuals manages a 
case load of about .^S students. 



How Were Employers Recruited? 

From the employers interviewed, we learned that employers — 
including larger firms — mostly take only one or two students at a 
time. Only a very .small percentage of employers take four or 
more students at a time. Similarly, employers — including - the 
larger employ ers — tend to form partnerships only with a single 



Given the limited time most of the school staff had available 
for employer recruitment and the fact that most employers partici- 
pate with only one or two students at a lime, finding suitable job 
slots for students would seem to be a significant problem in ad- 
ministrating these programs. In fact, this wasn't necessarily the 
case. School Ma IT used a variety of methods, mostly informal, to 
identifv employers for possible referral. School staff across all 
sites maintained a roster of employers whom they could solicit. 
The listing was an inventory of employers who had participated 
at some time in at least the last several years. School staff said 
that about half of the employers on this list participate every year. 

Responses from the employer interviews tended to support the 
school staff's perception of a high turnover rale among participat- 
ing employers. Fmployers were asked specifically how many 
years their firm had participated in this partnership program. Of 
the 22 i employers interviewed. 1°<> employers, or about SK per- 
cent, actuallv participated m the current school year. Ol the l n (>. 
about one fourth were participating for the first time. 

Word of mouth, telephone, and in-person contacts were the 
means most often used to identify employer referrals. In some 
cases, the students found the job on their own and then worked 
with school officials to receive coopcratne education credit for 
the work experience. This was particularly likely to occur in those 
programs that were not organized around a particular occupa- 
tional cluster or program of study. 
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One school district did have a centralized employe!- recruitment 
effort. In Portland, the district coordinator for cooperative educa- 
tion indicated that during the 1991-1992 school year the district 
had a position dedicated to employer recruitment. She fell that 
this position had been effective, indicated by the drop in the num- 
ber of av ailable employer placements during the next school Neat- 
after the recruiter had left (because of budget problems the posi- 
tion w asn't refilled). 

Across the sites, school staff tended to indicate that employer 
recruitment was not a significant problem and that there were 
generally enough employer slots for the referral of eligible stu- 
dents. At a suburban Atlanta school in a light labor market area, 
one of the teachers said that if the student "has a pulse" and can 
be counted on to appear w hen expected, the employer w ill take 
them upon referral of the teacher. W hile confirming that he had 
lew recruitment problems, a coordinator in suburban Indianapolis 
indicated that continuity w as a problem: turnover of employers 
and of their supervisory staffs made it difficult to improve the 
qualitv of placements by teaming students w ith experienced em- 
ployers and supervisors. 

One of the Phoenix schools we visited did have employer re- 
cruitment problems. The coordinator reported that hospital place- 
ments were difficult to procure because hospitals in the area 
would not hire anyone under the age of IS. There is also a strong 
tradition w ithin the health care industry of cooperating with ac- 
credited educational agencies in the training of students through 
the use of unpaid internships through post-secondarv institutions, 
w hich no doubt influenced the Phoenix hospital recruitment poli- 
cies for entry-level workers. 

We found additional exceptions at the two part-time vocational 
schools outside of Pittsburgh. At both schools, staff indicated that 
the poor economy had resulted in a decline in employer slots. 
However, at both of these schools, the cooperative education po- 
sitions were only part-lime and. consequently, very little time was 
devoted to employer recruitment. These part-time schools seemed 
to exhibit a reluctance to release students for cooperative educa- 
tion placements, because they would not be enrolled in anv voca- 
tional courses. All the students' course work would be in 
academic subjects at their home high schools. In one school, the 
coordinator stated a belief that the student would learn more in 
the vocational class than at the work site 
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How Were Students Selected for the Work-Based 
Learning Programs? 

In some areas, difficulties in sludent recruitment overshadowed 
problems with employer recruitment. The schools visited tended 
to have basic entry requirements for participation in the program. 
Depending upon the school, these requirements served to limil 
the number of students in the program, even when the 
requirements seemed rather minimal. 

In most schools, only seniors enrolled in the work-based com- 
ponents of these programs. A number of school staff indicated that 
the basic requirements for graduation precluded students from 
having the time to participate during school hours. In Portland. 
Illh-gradc students were eligible to participate in cooperative 
education placements but only alter school hours. Only students 
in the 12th grade were eligible for release from school. In Atlanta, 
1 1th grade students were theoretically eligible, but in practice 
class schedules precluded students from participation until the 
12th grade. 

Students at the end of the 1 1th grade or at the beginning ol the 
12th grade can normally apply to participate in these work-based 
learning programs, l or the Imancial Services Academy at Jefferson 
High School in Portland; students enter in the 9th grade (although 
the work experience component doesn't begin until the summer 
between the 11th and 12th grade) alter applying and successfully 
completing a rigorous selection process. 

In Phoenix, onlv students "on track to graduate" may participate 
in cooperative education. While this seems like a minimal require- 
ment, cooperative education coordinators indicated that it very much 
limited the pool applicants, so that in some years it was difficult 
ln lvnuil L . ni lor the required related theory class. 

| n Indian; rdinators tried, by reviewing students" 

academic and • cords, to screen students to assure 

tluit lhe\ would .. roblcms at the site. This tended to 

keep students with less than a "IV average from receiving a place- 
ment. Interestingly, the one coordinator who did not screen in this 
way reported that problems often occur with students but fell that 
it was the coordinator s role to provide placements to those who 
needed, them. 

In other sites, students were required to have maintained a 
specified grade average < usualh a "( have good attendance 
recouls. and icicivc the recommendation of their vocational edit 
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cation teacher. Students were eligible tor both course work and in- 
ternships at the Sabin Skills Center's Applied Information Systems 
Program in their junior year upon completing a keyhoarding class (or 
demonstrating the ability to type i(> words per minute), hav ing a C" 
or better in English, and expressing interest in business office careers. 

How Was the Work-Based Learning Structured? 

In essence, work-based learning may be distinguished from work 
experience or a paid, part-lime job by the structure surrounding 
the experience and how it relates to the student's classroom 
studies. St met ure is imposed by procedures and forms that govern 
the work site placement. Typically, these procedures and forms 
are district-wide and include: 

• a formal training agreement that outlines roles and responsi- 
bilities of the student, the school, and the employer and is 
endorsed by all parties, including, in some communities, the 
student's parents 

•> a training plan that identifies learning objectives and or com- 
petencies the student should acquire 

• a formal process, usually a form, for employers to evaluate 
the student's performance on the job 

• regularly scheduled on-site monitoring visits to the 
employer's place of business. 

'I able I illustrates required procedures for each school program, 
students commonly provide some kind of feedback to the school. 
They usually must report on the hours they worked and may also 
be required lo. in some form, summarize what they did or w hat 
thev learned, for example, industrial cooperative education stu- 
dents at Ciilberi High School in the Phoenix area complete a 
weekly 1 report that includes hours worked and asks the students to 
relate any problems that could be addressed in class as well as to 
identity new learning and related studies. At Walker Career Center 
in suburban Indianapolis, marketing co-op students write a briel 
narrative about their work experiences for the week. These "jour- 
nal entries' help the coordinator keep up-to-date on how the 
phu ement is u < >rkmg. 

W hile these I onus and procedures are prescribed, school staff 
who are particularly strapped lor time are not always able to fol- 
low established methodology, . In several sites, those intei\ icvv ed 
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Table 4. Features of Work-Based Learning Programs 

School Signed Training Formal On-site 

Training Plan Evaluation Monitoring 
Agreement 



Noah Sor<ng High Schoo< 
TheaeH High School 
Milicn High School 
Arsenal High School 
Arlington High School 
Warren Central High School 

(Walker Career Center] 
Dauphin County Vocational Technical School 
York County Vocational Technical School 
Maryvale High School 
Deer Valley Vocational Technical Center 
Gilbert High Schooi 
Parkway West School (Co op) 
But'er County Area Vocational Technical School 

(Coop! 

Beaver County Area Vocational Terhnica' School 
Vocational Village High Scnool 
Grant High School 

Je'fe'son High School ihnanc>ai Academy) 
Owe:* Sabm Occupational Skills Center 
(Internshpi 



X X - X 

X X - X 

X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X . X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X X X X 

X - X X 

X - X X 

X X X X 



NOTf For schoo's where there is more than one type of program coordinator— co op, academy, 
etc —the program m parentheses indicates the one for which features are listed 



admitted thai they really did not have time to make employer site 
visits or to complete individual learning plans for all students. 

Another related indicator is the frequency of personal contact be- 
tween school staff and the employer. Again, there was a dichotomy 
between school procedures and employer responses. All sites had 
procedures which established a frequency and method for contact- 
ing the employer — typically in-pcrson at the work site — lo assess 
the student's progress at the work site. Employers, when asked 
how often school stall contacted them either by phone or in-per- 
son. provided a wide range of responses. Most employers ( ( M per- 
cent) reported that school staff had contacted them at least once 
during (he school \ear. However, almost 20 percent of employers 
reported speaking with school staff only once or twice during the 
school \ear. Another 2^ percent reported three or lour contacts 
during the school year, with the remaining employers reporting nu- 
merous — five or more — contacts between them and the school. 
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Responses from the employer sample seemed to reinforce the 
information we gathered from school staff. Employers were asked 
a series of questions that related to the structure of the work site 
experience. Questions were asked about the use of a signed train- 
ing agreement, u written training plan, formal evaluation oi stu- 
dents' experience as well as less formalized arrangements such as 
assignment of a mentor to the student and task rotation. 

As illustrated in Table S, employers were for the most pan 
aware of their role in formally evaluating the student's perfor- 
mance for the school. While the percent of positive responses var- 
ied considerably across sites, in general there was a higher 
percentage of positive responses for the less formalized arrange- 
ments, such as provision of a workplace mentor and periodic rota- 
lion of assignments and tasks. W hen asked about formal training 
agreements and especially training plans. the percentage ol posi- 
tive responses was considerably smaller. For example, although 
more than SO percent of the programs reported having a written 
training plan, an average of ^<"> percent of the employers re- 
sponded positively to a question about whether the school had 
such a plan for each student. 

The employer responses and the remarks of school staff suggest 
that lor many students, the placement provided them with work 
experienc e but not a lot of formal on-the-job training. Not surpris- 
inglv. the interview data suggests informality in the work site ex- 



Table 5. Employers' Understanding of Work-Based Learning 

School Atlanta Ha r ns Indianapolis Phoenix PntsLwrgh Portland 

York 

Does the school recuse 
students to SKjn a training 

agreement? ' 73 0 100 0 84 0 50 0 82 4 72 0 

Does the school have a 

wiitteptiainsnpplan* S8 8 66 7 50 0 55 0 53 8 63 2 

On the Miidd'is nave a 

workplace mentor? 95 2 100 0 88 5 92 3 90 6 85 2 

A'p the students rotated to 

(Irftemnt positions or tasks? 70 5 90 9 75 0 84 0 fil 5 64 0 

Is there a formal method to» 
evaluating the students' wed 

nerfornuiicc tor the spools* 90 9 90 9 100 0 88 b 83 6 81 5 
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pcricnce is more prevalent .uiion^ smaller employers. W hile 
more than half of employers w ii h So workers or more reported 
that Ok- school used a written training plan, less ihan tO pereem 
of employers of !<; or less reported. doing so 

Attitudes Surrounding Employer Participation 

Why Do Employers Participate? 

lanplovers lo w hom we spoke gave these, and many other, 
reasons win ihcy initially deeided lo participate in a 
work baseel learning program: - 

"(.'(H)inmnity /V//7/c//v///o// " 
"I like to help /'Hi ni> people. " 
// makes the company hmk good 
"It s (i jl»<hkI recruiting tool. " 

'['he iwo overarching reasons why employers participate are lo 
perlorm a cominunilv service or lo reeruil entry level workers. 
The emplo\\'is in our survey overwhelmingly agreed lhai ihese 
statements reflected iheir view points, lanplov ers of all sizes 
tended lo "agree" or "si rough agree' vviih both of these 
rationales. Ii should be noted that when asked speeifieallv if 
any stueletits continued lo work ai the firm after the program 
ended. \2 l ) ol those interviewed provided an affirmative 
resp< >nse. 

An atiei d< >le I r< >m oik- of the in-pers< >n cmpl< >v er inlerv ievv s 
helps io illustrate employer views on the reeruitmenl ol new 
workers. A manager of a large ear dealership serviee eenler re- 
ported that his organization had been partieipat ing in eo op 
eduealion programs for more than 10 vcars. lie indicated thai 
the company henefited Irom interacting with siudenls when 
ihev first start working so that the company ran mold them and 
train them, hi his view, more experienced workers - even those 
with occ upaltonal credentials ~ always hroughl with them nega- 
tive baggage." These statements are i|tiile an interesting con 
l last to the more prevalent cmplover view of not wauling to 
hire workers who do not have work experience. 

\s illustrated in Tigure 2. employers, panic ularlv those from 
larger establishments, tetuled to agiee thai ihev vveie motivated 
In an interest m performing a lommunilv serviee In lad, large 
empk »y ers ,ue generally most i one ertied about a< livelv project 
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Figure 2 Employers Participating to Perform a Community Service 
By Size of Establishment 



□ Strongly Agree 

; Somewhat Agree 

j □ Neither 

! f§ Somewhat Disagree 

! ■ Strongly Disagree 
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1-9 10-19 20-49 50-99 100* 
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ing a positive image throughout the community. This is not the 
primary motivation lor all large employers, however. In one ol our 
in-person interviews in Atlanta we were told of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration's experience with a large, long-term co-op 
program that lias been the source of 2^ percent ol* their total re- 
gional workforce for several years. Over its 20 years of existence it 
has been evaluated several times and found to be cost-clicctivc as 
a recruitment vehicle because it decreases turnover. 

W hen employers were asked to elaborate on their responses, 
the more specific motivating factors became obvious. A si/able 
percentage, more than 2*> percent of those expressing views, were 
quite forthright in saying this partnership was a way to fill 
part-time positions. A few even said that this was a way to get 
good, lower paid part-time help. 

Clearly for most employers, the prospect of financial assistance 
was not a motivating factor. \ery few of the employers inter- 
viewed had received any form of financial aid. No employer re- 
ported receiving am wage subsidy, and only a few took 
advantage of the Targeted Job Tax Credit (TITO. 
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Are Students Viewed as Productive Workers? 

The employer who made l he following comment expressed ihe 
sentiments of the overwhelming majority of employers included in 
our sur\ cv : 

"Initially ire fmihahly hreak even, 
hut as the student fm presses 
then the eomfxniy starts to make money. " 

Ninety percent of the employers surveyed said thev either "agree" 
or "strongly agree" that students are productive workers (see 
figure 5 >. Employers indicating that they were well-satisfied with 
the students they hired reinforces this view. 

When asked whether they were satisfied with the school's abil- 
ity to provide students with the skills they needed. S(> percent of 
I he employers indicated that they were satisfied. .Seventy percent 
oi the employers reported no significant problems with the stu- 
dents. Among those employers who reported that there were 
problems with the students, most felt the school had taken steps 
to satisfactorily resolve the problems. 



Figure 3 Employers Agree Students Are Productive Workers 
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Why Don t Employers Do More? 

Kmplover responses indicate that these arrangements are a "good 
deal'" for the employer. Because schools apply program-entry 
criteria lo students (some more rigorous lhan others), they are 
acting as screening agents to send employers students with skills 
who can become productive workers for the employer. '1 he 
screening function that the school performs provides employers 
with a service that they would otherwise fulfill themselves or hire 
an employment services firm to undertake. 

Ciiven that employers believe these programs are a good "deal." 
we wondered why employers don"! take on more students. In lacl. 
a surprisingly high percentage of employers expressed both a will- 
ingness and an expectation of expanding their participation. When 
asked whether ihey would consider expanding their participation 
in this program over the next two years, about n percent ol par- 
ticipating employers responded positively. Of the percent who 
responded negatively, the most likely reason was simply the lack 
of \\ ork a\ ailable. 

Interestingly, issues that are frequently raised as likely impedi- 
ments to the expansion of student work-based learning pro- 
grams — child labor law. workers" compensation, and health and 
sa | t .l\ — were of concern to relatively few employers. The produc- 
ts itv of the students was of consequence to about one-third ol the 
employers who had decided not to expand their participation. 

Why Don t Employers Participate? 

Of the JS currently nonpartu ipating employers in our survey- 
sample who had previously participated, only two employers 
expressed dissatisfaction with the school program. Two employers 
ipossibb the same ones expressing dissatisfaction w ith the school 
program) expressed dissatisfaction with the students' work 
perlormanee. The remaining employers either could not give a 
reason for nonparlicipalion or indicated that the school did not 
have a student available to refer < I I responses). Most ol the 
emplovers t 2(U said they were either "very satisfied" or "somewhat 
satisfied'" with their experience with the school. 

One interesting slant on this issue came from one ol the 
in-person employer interviews— a huge banking corporation that 
took on approximately ~u students each year. Among those inter- 
viewed was a lormer co-op student with this bank who was now 
pursuing a c aieer with them. ( )\cr the last several ycais. she had 
worked with <o op students, she expressed the view that the stu- 
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dents now weren't as well prepared a.s she and her peers. One spe- 
cific complaint was that the students "lacked initiative.'' She also in- 
dicated that the coordination with the teacher could he improved, 
and that she seldom had any contact with the school. In her view, 
the bank would continue participation regardless of the quality of 
the students and the program because the bank felt a commitment 
to the community. It should be noted that her rationale does not re- 
lied the consensus ol the other in-pcrson employer interviews, who 
on the whole were positive regarding the students and the pro- 
grams. There is another set of views concerning why employers do 
not want to participate in work-based learning programs. 

KQW. in co-operation with 1KL conducted focus groups of em- 
ployers who had not participated in these kinds of partnership pro- 
grams. These focus groups were held in five of the same sites as 
this study — Atlanta. Indianapolis. Pittsburgh, and Phoenix— along 
with three additional sites: Cleveland, Ohio; Hugcnc. Oregon; and 
Ithaca. \Y. Kach was composed of representatives from between 
seven and twenty firms, both large and small. Their attitudes to- 
wards students and towards participating in work-based learning 
programs contrasted sharply with the employers in our sample, in- 
cluding the small number who had not participated during the last 
school year. 

Those employers who attended the focus groups — almost exclu- 
sively employers who have never participated in a work-based 
learning program — expressed extremely negative views about both 
students and high schools. According to these employers. "Young 
people lack discipline; they expect to be catered in: they don't want 
to do the dirty jobs; ihey don't respect authority" (Zcmsky IW-4). 
Opinions were also expressed about the students' basic skills; 
"Young people lack comnvinication skills; they are neither numerate 
nor literate; they can't make dutnge; they don't understand the im- 
portance of providing customer service" (Zenisky IWi), 

It is not possible to reconcile these two "polar extremes" regard- 
ing employer opinions from the available data, Clearly, many of the 
employers who participated in the focus groups, have had experi- 
ence with young workers, perhaps hired through newspaper adds 
for "vouth labor market'' jobs, which are almost by their nature de- 
signed as low wage high turnover positions-. In contrast, the find- 
ings from the structured surveys with employers w ho have 
participated in some form of program suggest a "try-it-you-w ill- 
like-it" response. 'Time and more experience will have to help sort 
out this obvious paradox It is dear that perceptions matter and the 
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perceptions from the I'ih iis groups cmnol be ignored by schools 
and organizations who need to develop school-lo-vvork programs. 

Pulling It All Together 

The inlormaiion gathered from the IS school sites, combined with 
ihc cmplovcr interv icw s. provides a wcahh of inlormaiion aboul 
how ihcsc work-based programs operate and aboul employers" 
altitudes towards iheni. We ha\e laid out these findings in deiail 
above. The following is a summary of some key points ihal 
emerged from these findings 

School Siles 

Willi respect to the school sites, vve learned thai: 

• in addition to programs including work-based learning, each 

chool tended to have several occupation-focused programs 
wilhoul a work-based learning component, vet the programs 
are noi mier connected 

• the occupational clusiering was more likely to be a function 
of teaching-staff availability rather than any deliberate analy- 
sis of the suirounding labor market 

• the programs are institutionalized within the school environ- 
ment but in most sites are not a significant priority, as evi- 
denced by the resources allocated tor them — indeed, they 
seem to have survived years o( inattention. 

Sc hool-to-Work Relation s h ip s 

Willi respect to school to-work relationships, we learned that: 

• the extent to which students learn oc cupalion-specilic skills 
varies greatly among work sites: 

• despite the lack of organized and focused employer recruit- 
ment efforts, the schools are generally able to place all par- 
ticipating students in these small programs 

• the importance of the student screening function performed 
by the sihools should not be undervalued 

• there was greater assurance that the work based learning is 
lied to the student's career path in the comprehensive voca- 
tional technical schools or m an occ upation -focused program 

• as programs become well-established, employer recruitment 
becomes less ol an issue 
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Our findings thus confirm the findings of the 19 study on em- 
ployer recruitment in post-secondary co-op programs we cited 
earlier. It may well he that the newer forms of work-based learn- 
ing programs, which have indicated some difficulty in finding em- 
ployers, simply need more time. 

Employers 

With respect to employers, we learned that: 

• contrary to popular belief, employers participating in these 
programs are pleased with the quality of students 

• employers believe the students are productive workers 

• while community service (and. perhaps, being perceived as 
performing a community service) is a strong motivation for 
employers, the significant business operations reason — re- 
cruitment of entry-level employees — is at least as strong a 
motivation 

• many employers do not understand the elements of 
\\ ork -based learning 

• very few employers cite child labor laws or worker compen- 
sation as issues affecting their decisions about participation. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR GOING TO SCALE 

OR 

WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN^ 



"W'e need more programs like (bis for young kids. 
I think all (high) schools should participate in then} " 

— an Indianapolis employer 



W 

▼ fe arc. as a nation, willing experimenters: there are always 
demonstration projects underway somewhere in our schools, such 
as current youth apprenticeship and career academy projects. 
When federal support is provided, even for a limited amount of 
time, there will most often be a program effort left in place, as is 
the case with the cooperative education program. We do not lack 
examples of good programs and proof that it is possible to engage 
employers in some form of school-to-work collaboration. All over 
the country there arc small programs which stand as testaments to 
this fact. 

Vet. in the end. the central question becomes: Can we go to 
scale? ' This concern returns us to one of the major concerns ol 
the authors of The Forgotten Half. They, as well as others, have 
made the challenge to school boards, school teachers, administra- 
tors, state officials in several different departments, employer*, 
employer organizations, and employee organizations to alter al- 
most one-hundred years of practice. The challenge is to provide a 
substantially different mode of learning for at least one half of our 
young people — not just one or two percent. How to "go to scale" 
is the focus of our recommendations. 

The recommendations hinge on the role of the employer and 
are geared to help: 

/. Federal, state, and local program implementors — since the 

answer to the question of going to scale is. to a large degree. 

dependent upon the development of a new "mainstreamed" 
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education and training infrastructure, which includes a per- 
manent and substantial role for employers. 

2. limphtycr-bmi'd organizations — since it will he necessary io 
create efficient and effectiv e methods to support the expan- 
sion of work-based learning opportunities for students. 

We have recognized from the outset that other researchers and 
those involved in demonstration projects are all contributing to the 
enhancement of the knowledge base about how to improve 
school-to-work transition opportunities. We recognize the critical 
contributions that unions, community-based organizations, em- 
ployment and training prov iders, and others must play in the de- 
velopment of a "full scale" initiative. Net, our focus of study — the 
employers and the organizational relationships between them and 
key educational institutions — remains at the core of determining 
success for going to scale. It also remains the biggest "if." 
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M ik h <>f what follows is not bold, glamorous, or particularly 
difficult to conceptualize. Much can be achieved through a solid 
strategic planning process w hich engages all of the stakeholders in 
the process, not just through endless meetings but through a 
process that efficiently involves indiv iduals and organizations. | : or 
the swem to go to scale, this process needs to recognize that 
changes must occur in schools, local school districts, local 
coinnuinitx collaborative organizations, employer organizations, 
and multiple worksites across the country. Much ol this process 
can be categorized as recognizing the need to change the "habits 
of the mind." 

One broad recommendation is to construct the praj^nun to sup- 
port the rales <>f all the critical players. Implementation is Lilt i- 
matelv a local happening, but this does not mean all 
implementation strategies are best organized only at the local 
level. The recommendations in this section are designed to recog- 
nize those lunctions thai require external support as well as (hose 
that must occur within local schools and worksite's 



How Public Institutions Should Foster and Support 
Employer Involvement in Work-Based Learning 

In order to i icate for the link between the workplace and the 
t lassn m >m teac hei s and s^ h< >ol administrate e stall need to be 
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involved in work-based learning program design and delivery. The 
question is: "What are the most effective and efficient ways for 
this to occur?'" 

Build a national support structure to develop materials for use 
in classroom and worksite. 

Curriculum frameworks are not developed most 
cost-effectively on a school-by-schbol basis, on a 
distriet-by-districi basis, and in this arena probably not even 
on the state level. We should lake a lesson from academics 
(e.g.. mathematics and science) and develop national volun- 
tary content standards and suggested curriculum frameworks. 
National teacher and administrator professional membership 
organizations should be asked to work with employer groups 
to assist in the identification of content standards and "best 
practices." Such frameworks can then be adapted for use by 
the states and localities. A beginning step to develop this ca- 
pacity would be for the federal government to support col- 
laborative projects between skill standards projects and 
organizations linked to the classroom. This support would 
start to build the curricular frameworks and instructional ma- 
terials in broad occupational clusters. Without such an effort, 
the linkage to create portable credentials referenced in the 
new legislation will languish. 

Take the leami)i<> plan seriously; focus on workplace 
reauirements. 

It was clear from the majority of employer responses to this 
survey that training plans were not considered to be a seri- 
ous tool. It was also clear that, with a few exceptions, 
schools did not use the plans as an instructional tool. This 
represents a lost opportunity and is an example of the dis- 
connection between the workplace and the school. 

bach student, regardless of academic ratings, eventually 
needs to learn several categories of skills within a hierarchy 
in order to be successful in the labor market. These include 
learning how to apply what is imparted in the classroom in a 
work netting: cognitive abilities (e.g.. quantitative and ab- 
stract reasoning), workplace basic" skills, cross- functional 
skills (e.g.. information gathering, communication, problem 
analysis, organizing and planning, coordinating with others), 
occupation specific skills and knowledge, and the honing of 
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personal qualities (such as acting responsibly). These various 
categories of requirements are reposed to be essential in 
high-performance work-settings and increasingly considered 
to be essential skilb that add value and bolster productivity 
within the economy as a whole. 

It is easy to say that learning plans should be taken seri- 
ously, but history suggests this will not happen without sus- 
tained assistance from several quarters. Actions are required 
at all levels of the learning enterprise for this to become a re- 
ality. A national support strategy can help launch this effort. 
For example, the federal government can start the process by 
pulling information together regarding "best practices," by 
synthesizing research from an array of sources about skills 
hierarchies, by focusing a portion of federally sponsored 
conferences on how to translate workplace requirements into 
learning plans, and by ensuring that a portion of the techni- 
cal assistance support contracts focus on this need. These are 
only beginning steps; the states must take seriously the effort 
to make learning plans central and viable within the 
, school-to-work initiative. 

Establish, through wide consultations, the purpose and uses of 
the learning plans. 

States are in a good position to take the lead in framing the 
critical components of learning plans, which could be con- 
structed around a common core of knowledge of both aca- 
demic and skills standards. This framework should include 
the skills required in all work settings and an articulation be- 
tween and among the different types of education and train- 
ing institutions. 

Clearly, local adaptation should be encouraged — but not 
so that teachers simply make isolated decisions regarding the 
purpose and use of a structured learning plan for each stu- 
dent. Results of an employer* s assessment should be shared 
with all faculty in a school, not just one classroom teacher. 
Summaries and analyses need to shared with the local school 
board and other local stakeholder organizations involved in 
the school-to-work effort, '['he purpose should be to create 
the right information base and to promote a continually im- 
proving management approach in the organization of the 
sehool-to-w oik initiative. 
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Recognize the legitimacy of gradations of learning 
opportunities in different types of sites. 

We believe that large -scale employer participation is achiev- 
able, but not if it is based on an inflexible design. It is unre- 
alistic to anticipate that the first work-site placement for 
every young person will be in an occupational area in which 
the indiv idual will remain for tile rest of his or her working 
lilc. In some cases, job rotation may not be possible — par- 
ticularly if the firm has only a few employees. Also, it is not 
realistic to assume that every work-site learning opportunity 
should prov ide all of the ingredients of a mature, structured 
learning program for occupation-specific training. 
Occupation-specific training at the high school level will be 
appropriate for some industries; for others, this level of l rain- 
ing may need to be delayed until the third or fourth year of 
panic ipalion. 

The need is to think through what needs to be learned, 
how knowledge development needs to be sequenced, and 
how the schools can be organized to assure this occurs. The 
companion effort of developing skill standards for a wide ar- 
ray of occupations should help inform this critical compo- 
nent of the school-to-work initiative. 

Support f be screening and oivrsight roles. 

One of the ke\ reasons employers c hoose to participate in 
work -based learning programs is because they value the 
screening, recruitment, and oversight roles the school staff 
performs. As one employer said about her experience with 
work-based learning: 

"Onr experience with this student has been out- 
standing and I believe it is because of the school 
monitoring. In the past, ire had students irho mere 
m>t in this type of 'program and the results irere ivry 
fHM/r performance, which makes me beliere the struc- 
ture if the school inrttlremcnt greatly enhances the 
students' ability to interact with people and to follow 
directions and complete the work task 

Many more teachers and school counselors need to be ex 
posed to the techniques and criteria oj (his critical function. 
Teaiheis need to be considered a "linchpin" in the process of 
recommending students lor participation m the program. This 
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key role helps engage the teacher in linking the event* ol the 
classroom w i 1 1 1 the learning process occurring in the work 
site. 

Recognize the valuable commodity of time. 
This will he one of the toughest problems with which educa- 
tors will need to grapple. Time is limited by state graduation 
requirements mandating an explicit number of courses; 
specifications on class scheduling dictated by either state or 
district regulations; discrete classes for given subjects instead 
ol* a curriculum that integrates academic and applied learning 
opportunities across major disciplines; and the powerful 
"habits of the mind " of indiv idual teachers. These will need 
to be reconsidered in order for "scale" to be addressed. 

both state and district officials need to lake strong leader- 
ship roles if the current situation — postponing the opportu- 
nity for students to participate in a work-based learning 
program — is to be rev ersed. Schools must be encouraged to 
create flexible scheduling opportunities for students. 

ItKtil school hoards in concert with community college hoards 
should h( del joint focus groups with employers and staff 
involved in work-hased learning programs 
Many program staff expressed substantial frustration regard- 
ing disincentives built into the work rules of the their own 
education institutions. Many said the internal operating rules 
of the schools generate impediments to promoting and ex- 
panding work-based learning programs. Local policy-making 
bodies should listen to their staffs and to employers who 
have been involved in school-sponsored work-based learning 
" programs to determine what changes arc needed, from both 
perspectives, to promote increased penetration of this form 
of learning. It is suggested that local community college boards 
also participate in these focus groups in order to develop inte- 
grated curriculum and to articulate agreement strategies. 

Clear out the underbrush. 

There is a common perception that legal impediments in the 
form of child labor and other laws prevent employers from 
participating in work-based learning programs. We did not 
find this to be a notable barrier in any of the communities in 
this studv However, there is value in slates conducting a 
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systematic review of laws, regulations, and most specifically 
operating procedures that may hinder easy participation of 
employers. 

Support staff ' development of total school staff. 

The integration of the curriculum — across all the disci- 
plines — must occur. Time must be allocated for the staff to 
work towards total integration of curriculum, particularly if 
"going to scale" is to become a reality. Also, teachers and ad- 
ministrators themselves need opportunities for internships in 
business settings. 



Actions to Recruit Business and 
Structure Work-Based Learning 

Schools cannot be solely responsible for developing ways to 
recruit employers and link students with employers. The 
coordination that will be required among schools, emplovers, 
school systems, and intermediary organizations is already 
challenging, but as new school-to-work systems move to scale 
these challenges will grow. 

Keep it simple. 

The actual transaction processes between the individual em- 
ployer and the school-to-work public "agent" cannot be cum- 
bersome, time-consuming, or encumbered by "red tape." This 
does not mean, however, that there are not complex. 

back-office" operations necessary to make this possible. En- 
gagement of the employer community is needed at several 
different levels. 

Seek support p'om national organizations to help explain 
career opportioiities as well as the requirements of industries 
and their key occupations. 

For the development of common occupational skill standards 
as well as an understanding of "all aspects of the industry," 
national organizations offer a good starting point to help cre- 
ate the strong employer-based network needed to help pro- 
mote the school-to-work initiative overall. They can help 
identify the characteristics of a (op-flight work-based learning 
program. They can be involved in the development of cur- 
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riculum and instructional materials that have the endorse- 
ment of their industry. 

I se employer-based organizations — create them if necessary. 

National organizations can only provide general information 
and support. Adaptation and "filling in the blanks" will need 
to be accomplished within each state and its local communi- 
ties. 

State and or local employer-based organizations can help 
in a variety of w ays, including the recruitment process. They 
can help coordinate the development of curriculum for use 
in both the schools and work sites; they can help establish 
internship sites for school staff; they can help establish ar- 
ticulation .s.anclurds for technical preparation programs be- 
tween high schools and post-secondary institutions and 
work -site training (formal apprenticeship) programs; and 
they can act as holding companies and fiscal agents for a va- 
riety of functions as necessary for the "back office'* opera- 
tions to run smoothly. 

lie deliberate — corer all industrial sectors. 

It is very striking that several industry sectors were substan- 
tially under-represented in the communities; most notably, 
public administration (including educational institutions and 
the private non-profit community), finance insurance, real es- 
tate, transportation and communication, and utilities are under- 
utilized as potential sites. At a minimum, communities need a 
database to organize employer contacts. This data must cross 
individual school and, at times, district boundaries. 

Be informative — /;/ concert irith local business organizations 
develop information materials. 

A specialized "yellow pages" can be used by all school 
districts and other training providers in a labor market area 
to help reduce the contact cost. Types of jobs and sizes of 
firms in the labor market area — along with names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers — would be very helpful to staff 
responsible for developing work sites for students. The first 
task would be to decide which organization(s) should be 
responsible for developing and maintaining the yellow 
pages. These materials could also be used for guidance 
counseling purposes. 
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/>V inclusive o f all sizes of emplo yers. 

There was a remarkable number of small employers who 
participated in work-based learning programs in the commu- 
nities we visited. Yet. there are costs in soliciting and provid- 
ing support to ibis very large group of small employers. 
I )oor-io-door canvassing may work in some smaller commu- 
nities but would not be as efficient in larger ones. Central- 
ized staf f could be organized to work with local industry 
groups as well as communicate — through letters and tele- 
phone calls initially' — with individual businesses to describe 
the school-to work initiative to determine their interest. 

lie deliberate in assigning the task for recruiting employers; 
organize the recruitment of employers through a 
community-wide network < if specialized staff. 

Teachers with classroom responsibilities do not have time 
to recruit employers on the scale required. If necessary, bro- 
kers who can cross school district boundaries are needed 
These brokers need to be familiar with each school's pro- 
grams as well as the employers in a geographic area. 

Nememher success breeds success 

There are a number of satisfied customers of work-based 
learning programs in the employer community. They need to 
be used as ambassadors to their fellow employers. 

( )ne of the major challenges of the proposed 
school -io-\\ ork initiativ e is to establish the tie that w ill bind 
together the school, the employer, the student, and the mul- 
tiple funding streams. This js no small task. We believe the 
best \\nv to tie the pieces together is to focus attention on 
the development of the sequential learning plans. 

Final Observations 

The St hool-|o- Work < )pportunities legislation — as well as the 
companion Cioals JOOO: Educate America Act's National Skills 
Standards Hoard and its emerging academic and occupational 
skills standards— represent a watershed opportunity for America. 
The\ .ue not new programs in the traditional sense of the word, il 
lhe\ .ire treated as separate categorical activities, then the 
challenge to go to scale" will not be reali/ed. Rather, they should 
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he viewed as providing the "glue money" to build the 
intrastrueture necessary to create the American style of a superior 
education and training system for all our young people. Building 
the right infrastructure will take time and considerable effort. It 
cannot be done unless significant \\\\\<}s are invested in 
establishing the private sector's capacity to assist the millions of 
employers in communities throughout the country in becoming 
the rightful and essential partners in preparing the next generation 
of skilled workers. 
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0 SCHOOL LESSONS WORK LESSONS 

3 Why was this program started 9 

4 Over the last f.ve years how have the following changed 
a program design 

b level of student enrollment (give numbers or range of numbers, including number for 
tins year p 

c 'evel of employei participation last five years (give numbers or range numbers, includ- 
ing number for this year) 7 

5 How are employers 'ecruited to participate m the program? 

6 Describe any difficulties that have been encountered m recruiting employers 

7 a On ave r age. what percentage of employers discontinue their participation each year 7 
0 What reasons do they give for discontinuing their participation 7 

6 Is mere an intermediary organization involved with this program, such as a community 
college or the PlC 7 Yes/No 

If ves identify the organization and its responsibilities 

9 How many students participate m this program and what is their age/grade levels 7 

lf J How a r e students identified for the program 7 What are entrance requirements, if any' 

1 * Do students receive any academic or vocational instruction in any other school or institu- 
tion m addition to tins school 7 Yes'No 

If ves. explain 

t 2 Explain how students are selected. tefe r red to employers and the ro<e employers play m 
selection of students 

*3 Dons the work site leamno/wcrk experience component induce 

a faming ag'eement between the schooi. the student and the employer 7 

a work Site 'earning/training plan 7 

assignment of a workplace mentor 7 

_ school credit for WP'k site learning if yes. how much 7 

03'd work experience 7 
job rotations' 

U How much flexibility does t h e employer have m designing the work site learning/work ex- 
pcr.ence component d e wnat are optional components, if any) 7 

• b H ihe students are pa-d. what <s the> r hourly fate and what is the if work schedule 7 Does 
this vary by employer 7 

16 Do ine students rece*ve any special preparation before thev oegm work 7 1! yes. explain 

17 How <s the work s<!e learning work experience related back to the school curriculum 7 

tB Describe the process and frequency for evaluating a student's work performance and 
\v ogress m meeting work site learning objectives including the ro'es of the school and 
the employer 

•4 What kmds n* p'ohipms nave the'p [men with student t'^em vvnrk behavior a n d 
v\n r k nprfivinam:o 7 How hpo/jenfy do these problems nnse 7 

t(l .i H<\\ re [I'OD-n^T- w \ u siudc't «ivu t ,n i m t, work neh,i\Ki' o« pi^'on^anco fexArd' 
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b Have both the school and the employing organization been satisfied with th;s 
process 7 i 

21 Describe any assistance the employing organization received in training its own employ- 
ees to supervise, evaluate or instruct students 

22 Do employers receive any financial assistance (such as wage subsidies) 7 Yes/No 
If yes. identify the type, amount and source 

23 Are there any legal constraints such as health and safety laws/regulations or child labor 
laws that impede your ability to increase participation in worksite training programs 7 
Yes/No 

If so specify which law or regu'atson and explain its impact 

24 If you had complete flexibility to change this program, what changes would you make 7 
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•q ' 2 b- 



■V-2a- 



■t\\2c 



How T.any yea^s have vau coord. nated the program with the partnership students 
at your organization 7 

•-9*< 'ess than one year 
<l-20> years 

2 1 years or more <98> DK <99> RF ■» 

O v. \ou' organisation participate m the partnership with any school during the last 
sc'*oo< yea* a: any t me between September 1. 1992 and now? 

- l yes ^ no <8>DK <9> RF 
Wnen d:ri your organization last participate «n the partnership? Was it. 

•J.- during the reguiai 1992-93 school year 

- 5 ■ du':ng this summer 7 

VOLUNTEERED 

- 7 - vea f round. both <8> DK ;9> RF 

About Mow many students involved m the partnership worked at your organization 
djnng the last school year 7 

■0; students 

VOLUNTEERED 

- 9/ • can't estimate 



■94> students 



<95> 95 students or more 



<98>DK 



<99> RF m 

Now. I'm gomg to read some statements about the partnership and I'd like you to 
te i me how " uc' 1 you agree or disagree with each ■» 

The oartpc'ship has been a wav to recruit entry level employees for your 
o r (ja*wation Do you 



• ' smugly agree 

• 3 • nij'thef agree nor d sagree 
b ■ Strongly disagree' 

Vo,,f ofga'i-7at?o n has participated ; 
StirvXC Do vou 

1 ■ strongly agree 
3 ■ t«e«t^ci agree w disagree 
■ 5 • s'Tong;y d'Sag/ee 7 



<2> somewhat agree 
<4> somewhat disagree 
^8>DK <9^RF-» 

f^e partnership to perform a community 



<2> somewhat agree 
<4> somewhat disagree 
DK <9-,RF~ 



You have been satisfied wan tre qual.u of tr.e students enrolled in the 
partnership Dn yOU 



y ■ strongly agree 
3 • "either agree nor disagree 
5 ■ &"o»giv disagree 7 



*2> somewhat agree 
*-4> somewhat disagree 
<8>DK <9> RF ■* 
Are thrre any other reasons your organization nas participated in the partnership 7 

i ■ yes specify -.5.- ro ^8> DK v9> RF ■* 

Has !'>p number of students participating m the partnership at vour organization 

\ ■ gene r aHy increased *.3 • generally decreased <.5> remained about the same 7 
VUUNHtWO 

7 • fluctuated from year to vear <8,- DK <9 • RF ■* 

Wi-f:u> r, /nu' irqani/atJun's organ./ation are the partnership students usually 
piau'd 7 ■» 

Hnw »m»\ (lays per week, tune of day and number of hours pe r week dn students 

WfM k 7 m 
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^ql8< How many of the students from the partnership were m paid positions at your 

organization during the last school year 9 

<0> none <1 -94> students <95> 95 or more students 

VOLUNTEERED 

<97> can't estimate <98>DK <99> RF ~ 

>ql9- What was the beginning hourly rate for students employed through the 

partnership during the last school year 7 
<M2> dollars <13> 13 or more dollars 
VOLUNTEERED 

<x> depends/vanes <38> OK <99> RF 

>ql9b< Are there graduated pay increases for students employed through the partnership' 

<1> yes <5-> no <8> DK <9> RF m 

>q20< When considering the costs of employing these partnership students compared 

w.th the students' productivity, do you think your organization 

<:1> makes money 
<3.> loses money 

<5> breaks about even 7 <8 S DK <9' RF m 

vQ 2lf. Ounng the last school year, did your organ.zation empio, any students through the 

partnership in non-paid positions 7 

<1>yes <5>no <8> OK <9> RF «• 

>q2k When the partnership students are not m paid positions, do they receive a stipend 

or some other form of financial assistance from your organization? 

. 1> yes ^5>no <8:-DK <9> RF m 

>q21a<> What type of stipend or financial assistance do they receive 7 

>q25a< How manv high schools d'd your organization woik with dur-ng the last school 

year 7 

<\> school 
•v2-10-> schools 

<1 1> 11 or more schools «*98> DK *.99> RF — 

>q24- Now I'm going to read some statements which may apply to the partnership 

students' jobs or work site learning experiences When answer. ng. I'd like you to 
think about the school that provides the most partnership students for your 
organization 

Which school is that 7 

>a24a< Now I'm gomg to read some statements which may apply to the partnership 

students' ]obs or work site learning experiences 
•q24o^ First, does the school require the students to sign a training agreement 7 

. 1 . yes < 5^ no 

VOLUNTEEREO 

< 7 > depends, specify <8> OK ^9> RF 

■n24c* Ooes the school have a written training plan for the students 7 

. l , yes » S • no 

VOLUNTEERED 

.. 7 . depends specify '8 ^ -:9 • RF -» 
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>q24ck Do the students have a workplace mentor, either informal or formal? 

<l> yes <b> no 

VOLUNTEERED 

<7> depends, specify <8> DK <9> RF ■» 

>q?4e< Are the students rotated to different positions or tasks periodically 7 
<.'i> yes <5-> no 

VOLUNTEERED 

<7> depends, specify <8> DK <9> RF ■» 

>q24f< Is there a formal method used at your organization for evaluating the students' 

work performance for their school? 
<1>yes <5> no 

VOLUNTEERED 

<7> depends, specify <8> DK <9> RF ■» 

>q25-- How many times during the last school year has the partnership coordinator for 

the school visited or telephoned your work site 7 

•<0-100> visits <998> DK <999> RF ■» 

>q25a< During the last school year did any problems arise with a partnership student's 
work peiformance or behavior 7 

0>yes <5>no <8>DK <$•> RF m 

•q?6< During the last school year, when a problem arose 'with a student s work 

performance or behavior, how satisfied were you with the school's process for 
resolving it 7 Were you 

<i> very satisfied <2> somewhat satisfied 

<3 - somewhat dissatisfied <4> very dissatisfied 7 

'8'>DK <9>RF« 

•q26b-. Why were you dissatisfied 7 m 

•q27-. Does your organization serve on an advisory group for the partnership program 7 

<1>yes v5>no <8>DK <9> RF 

.-q27as Does your organization help recruit students for the partnership 7 

-Wes <5.-no <8>DK <9> RF 

^q?7b-. Is your organization involved in any other capacity with the partnership 7 

<1> yes. specify <5> no <8.> DK <9> RF 

•q28a- How many partnership students have worked at your organization since it became 

involved m a partnership 7 

0 > student - ? 95> students < 96> 96 students or more 

VOLUNTEERED 

■ 97> can't esfmate .98.- DK <99> RF ■» 
■q28b« Did the partnership si Jem who worked at your organization become a regular 

employee after completing the partnership program 7 

■ 1 ■ yes - 5 - no 
VOLUNTEERED 

7 ■ the student already was a regular employer » 8 • DK <-9 • RF m 
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,.q28v Since your fum became involved in the partnership, about how many partnership 

students have continued to work at your organization after they completed their 
partnership program? 

<0-3> students <4-95> students <96> 96 students or more 

VOLUNTEERED 

<97> can't estimate <98> DK <99>RF- 

vq29< When compared to the turnover rate of employees in similar positions, is the 

turnover rate among students in the partnership who became regular employees 

<.!> higher 
<2> lower 

0> about The same <4> aren't you sure 7 <9> RF 

•*q30< Because of its participation in the partnership, has your organization received any 

wage subsidies 7 

<1>yes ^5>no <8> DK <9> RF 

-q30c«- What was the funding source oi the wage subsidies 7 m 

>q30d<, Hovv much in wage subsidies was received 7 

< 1-99996:- dollars 

<99997> 100,000 dollars or more <d> DK t> RF - 

•.o30a< Because of its participation in the partnership, has your organization received a 
targeted jobs tax credit 7 

<1>yes <5.*no <8>DK <9v RF - 

.•q30e* What was the funding source of the targeted jobs tax credit 7 

How much tax credit was received 7 
sl-99996> dollars 

•-99997> 100.000 dollars or more <dv DK <r> RF 

.q30b< Because of as participation m the partnership has your organization received any 

other form of financial assistance 7 

<-1>ves <5>no ^ DK <9> RF «• 

,q30g- What was the funding source of the financial assistance 7 "* 

..q30h<. How much financial assistance was received 7 

v 1-99996> do'lars 

■.99997V 100.000 dollars or more "d- DK <r> RF ■* 

.q3i. Over the next two years, does your organization plan to expand its involvement in 

the parine'sh'p 7 

,.u ves <5m,o v8>DK <9>RF«* 

■dVfr. I'm gomg to read some factors that may explain why your organization doesn't 

plan to expand its involvement m the partnership over the next two years For 
each factor, please tell me how important it was m your decision 
Fust, how important was not having enough work to take on additional students m 
you' organization s decision not to expand its participation m the partnership 7 
Was«t 

, 1 , v erv imprjitant <3-* somewhat important 

not too important <7 • not at ali important 7 
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>q31b< How important were health and safety laws as a factor in your organization's 
decision not to expand its participation in the partnership? Were they. 

<1 > very important <3> somewhat important 

<b> not too important, <7> not at all important? 

<8> DK <9> RF m 

>q3lc< How important were child labor laws as a factor in your organization's decision 

not to expand its participation tn the partnership? Were they 

<1> very important <3> somewhat important 

<5> not too important, <7> not at all important? 

<8> DK <9> RF - 
>q31d< How important were worker's compensation costs as a factor in your 

organization's decision not to expand its participation in the partnership? 
Were they 

<1> very important <3> somewhat important 

^5> not too important, <7> not at all important? 

<8>DK <9> RF — 

>q31e< How important was the dollar cost of participation relative to productivity as a 

factor in your organization's decision not to expand its participation in tne 
partnership? Was it 

O ^ very important <3> somewhat important 

<5> not too important, <7> not at all important? 

<8>DK <9>RF- 

>q3lK Overall, would you say that the reactions of current employees to the partnership 

program are generally positive or negative? 

<J > generally positive <5> generally negative 

VOLUNTEERED 

<1> neither/neutral <8> DK <9> RF 

•q31f< How important are negative reactions of current workers to the partnership 

program as a factor in your organization's decision not to expand its participation 
in the program? Are they 

<J > very important <3> somewhat important 

<5> not too important, <7> not at all important? 

<8>DK <9>RF- 

■>q3l j - Overall, are you generally ntisfied or dissatisfied with the school's ability to 

provide students with the skills they need to perform their jobs successfully? 

generally satisfied <5> generally dissatisfied 

VOLUNTEERED 

<7:> neither/neutral <8> DK <9> RF ~ 

^q31q* How important is your organization's dissatisfaction with the school's ability to 

provide students with needed skills as a factor m the decision not to expand 
participation in the partnership? Is it 

v 1 .. very important <2> somewhat important 

» 5 ' not too important. <7> not at all important? 

<8>DK <9>RF- 

'031h- Are there any other reasons you can think of for not expanding your participation 

< > the partnership? 

■ yes. specifv ■ 5 * no * 8"> DK ^9> RF m 
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>q32a< Currently, how satisfied do you think your organization is with the partner ship 

program'' Are they 

<)> very satisfied <2> somewhat satisfied 

<3> somewhat dissatisfied <4> very dissatisfied 7 

<8> DK <9> RF «» 

•q32b< What do you think are the reasons lor dissatisfaction? 



>q33< When was the iast school year your organization participated in this partnership? 

<1984> before 1985 

<1385-1991> year <9998> DK <9999> R^ ~ 

>q34< I'm going to read several reasons for not participating in a partnership program 

Please tell me if each statement explains why your organization did not 
participate durtng the last school year 

First, your organization did not have a position available Is that a reason why you 
did not participate during the last school year? 

<t>yes <5>no <8>DK <9> RF ■* 

>q34a< The student you had the previous year left and was not replaced Is that a reason 

why you did not participate duiing the last school year? 

,-1>ves <5>no <8>DK <9> RF ■» 

>q34b< The school did not have a student available to refer to your organization Is that a 

reason why you did not participate during the last school year? 

„ 1 > yes <5> no <8> DK <9> RF 

>q34c< Were there any other reasons for not participating m the partnership this last 

school year? 

<]> yes. specify <5-> no <8> DK <9> RF 

>q35< When your organization participated in the partnership, were you generally 

<]> very satisfied <2> somewhat satisfied 

<3> somewhat dissatisfied <4> very dissatisfied? 

<8> DK <9> RF 

^q35a< Were you dissatisfied because the school was unresponsive to your conce f ns? 

<1>yes <5>no <8>DK <9> RF - 

>q35b< Were you dissatisfied because the students were difficult to work with? 

<!>yes <5>no <8> DK ^-9> RF - 

>q35c< Was there some other reason you were d'ssatisfied? 

<1 > yes. specify <5> no <8> DK _ <9> RF ~ 

>q36^ What, if anything, would make it possible for your organization to particioate in 

the partnership again? 

>demO< Finally, I nave several questions about your organization Please describe the 

primary products or services provided by your organization 



>denii- How many people does your organization employ at your location? 

^0-9995> employees 

<9996^ 10.000 or more employees -9998:- DK . 9999 - RF - 

•dcin3«- How many employees are iuiMime? 

< 0-9995> employees 

< 9996- 10.000 or more employees • 9998 • DK ■ 9999 » RF - 
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>dem4< The next set of questions asks about four groups of employees First • managerial 
and supeivisory. second - professional and sales, third - technical and skilled, and. 
fourth - clerical and unskilled 

P'ease tell me about what percent are in each group If there are other types of 
employees in your firm, your percentages for these four groups do not need to 
equal 100 percent. 

O > Proceed <9> R CAN'T ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ~ 
>dm4a< First, what percent of employees are in managerial or supervisory positions 7 

<0-l00> percent <998> DK <999> RF * 

>dem5< What percent of employees are m professional and sales positions 7 

<0-100> percent <998> DK <999> RF -» 

>dem6^ What percent of employees are in technical and skilled trades positions 7 

<.0-100> percent <998> DK <999> RF m 

Hiem7<' What percent of employees are m clerical and unskilled positions? 

<0-100> percent. <.998> DK <999.>RF-» 

^de7a< What other positions are they 7 ^ 

*dem8< What percent of the en p!o\eus at your organisation wouid you say turnover each 
year 7 

<0> less than one percent 
<1 -50> percent 

<51> more than 50 percent <.98> DK <:99> RF «* 

•dem9-' Has the number of people employed at your organization 

v 1 > increased 

remained about the same 
■■5> decreased 7 
<8>DK <9>RF~ 

xle'iOv By what percentage has the employment level increased 7 

<0-500> percent <501> over 500 percent 

VOLUNTEERED 

c997> can t estimate <998> DK <999> RF «* 

^dei 1* By about what percentage has the employment level decreased 7 

-.0 100:> 
VOLUNTEERED. 

•:997> can't estimate '998; DK <999> R r • 

-del?'. Is there a union at your organisation 7 

- 1> yes <5>no <8.> DK ^> RF * 

Mte13* Which classifications of employees are represented by the union 7 

m 

■del 4. About how many non-management employees has your organisation hired in the 

past three years 7 

<-0> none 

1-994> employees 
•'995-' 1000 employees or more 

VOLUNTEERED 



• 996.- not m business for three years 
--997-- can't estimate 



.99B--OK v999.RF~ 
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>del6v 



•del 8-. 

.-de 1 9-. 
,dn2(K 



About how many of the non-management employees were age 21 or younger? 

<0> none 

O -994> workers 

<995> 1000 workers or more 

VOLUNTEERED 

<996> not tn business for three years 

<.997> can t estimate <998> DK <999> RF 

In the past three years, did your organization hire anyone with no wo-k 
experience 7 

< 1 > yes <5> no 

VOLUNTEERED 

v7> not m business for three years <8> DK <;9> RF 

Please te'i me wb.ch of the following statements best describes your organization. 

Is it 

<1> part of a larger company, like a branch office 
<2*> a smgle establishment., like a sole proprietorship 
<3^ a government or non-profit agency (private or public) 7 

VOLUNTEERED 

• 4 ■ other, spec-fy ^ DK v9;> RF m 

Is your o r ganizat!on 
<bUS owned 

<.5-> foreign-owned 7 <8> DK <2> RF m 
What country is your organization owned m 7 ■* 



Approximately what were your organization's g r oss revenues for 1992 7 
« 0-9999995* dollars 

<-9999996> 10.000,009 o' more dollars <"d> DK <t> RF ■ 
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Employer Survey — In-Person Interview Questions 
PART A. Profile of Firm 

1 Identify the name and position and organization of the individual responding to this survey 

2 Deserve the products and/or services provided by this firm"? 

3 Is tins firm 

a *amiiy owned business 7 

pnvatelv held 7 

the so'e facility m a corporation 7 

pan of corooration that includes more than one facility of the same type of busi- 
ness 7 

part of a conglomerate that includes more than one facility and more than one 

type bus<ness operation 7 

A Is this f' r m 

U S owned 7 

foreign-owned 7 By 7 (Country) 

5 What were the firm's (firm only, if part of a larger corporation or conglomerate} gross rev- 
enues for 1992 7 

6 a About how many people does your firm employ 7 
b Of the total, how many are 

part-time employees 

full-time employees 

c 0 f ihc total about how many are m 

managerial/supervisory positions 

professional/sales positions 

technical, skilled trades positions 

r'encal'unskilled positions 

7 How woukl you classify vou r annual turnover rate 7 

less than 5% 

5°o 10% 

. _ !0°c 20\ 

more than ?0 : o 
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8 Over the last five years, has the employment level 

Remained about the same 

Increased by % 

__ Decreased by % 



9 a is there a union at your firm'' Yes /No 

b If yes. which ciassification(s) of employees are represented by the umon 7 

10 a How many non-management employees have you hired m the las' 3 vears 7 
b How many of the workers were aged 21 or younger" 

c Do you ever hire anyone with no work experience 7 Yes/No 

1 1 What kinds of training is provided to non-management employees 7 



orientation traming of about ._ . hours 

use informal ("buddy system"} of on-the job training 

registered apprenticeship 

use vendor provided or other purchased training progiams 

use locai technical school or community college for customized t:anmg 

programs 7 

use written on-the-job training plans 7 
have our own full-time tramer(s) 7 



PART B. Program Information 

12 a How long has your firm participated m ttvs orogram 7 — yea r s 
b Is your firm participating in the program this year 7 Yes/'No 

If no. skip to question 33 

(NOTE THIS IS THE ONLY SKIP QUESTION ON SURVEY] 

13 Give the reason(s) your firm originally deeded to participate m tins program 

14 Which of the following reasons are accurate statements about why you continue to pa 
ticipate m this program 

the students are productive workers 

this is a way to recruit entry level employees 

the firm is performing a community service 
I am satisfied wth the quality of the students I get from the nron/nm 

15 Are there any othei reasons not identified above 7 

16 How many Students at your firm are Currency m the program 1 
1 1 Ovc the last five years, has the number 



stayed about the same 7 
fluctuated from year to yeai 
generally increased 7 
generally decreased 7 



Hnw many of the students are m paid pos-tions 7 All / None 




SCHOOL lessons WORK lessons 



h you were rnostiv dissat!Sf«ed or O'ssatisf ed. what were the reasons 7 

the school v\as unresponsive 

me student? were difficult to work wan 

0*:>er 

36 P'ease co"«p etc the foHov\»ng statement I wou'd pan-cipate m the program agam if 




ERIC 



